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WHAT TO SEE, 


FIESTAS & SPECTACLES 


Homin, Yucatan, July 1-14. Fjesta in honor 
of San Buenaventura (St. Good 
Luck) whose special day is celebrat- 
ed on July 14. However, the people, 
having few festive occasions to cel- 
ebrate, begin the festivities honor. 
ing their patron saint 13 days ahead 
of time. The inhabitants turn out 
en masse, dressed in their distinctive 
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WHERE TO GOIN 


JULY 


regional costumes, to attend the 
various forms of entertainment of- 
fered — notably La Vaqueria, dur- 
ing which the favorite Yucatecan 
dance, the jarana, reminiscent of the 
jota, is the only dance performed. 


Cuatro Ciénegas, Coahuila, July 1-31. Grape 
Fair, the staie’s most important 
annual festival, lasting for a month, 
and during which all kinds of ar- 
tistic competition, musical and liter- 
ary, in praise of the grape, are 
held and prizes awarded. Coahuila 
is noted for its vineyards, and those 
in the region surrounding Cuatro 
Ciénegas are among the most fa- 
mous in the Republic. A queen will 
be elected, and entertainment will 
include balls, excursions through 
the vineyards, bullfights, charrea- 
das and agricultural contests. 


Guanajuato, Guanajuato, July 11-31. Verbe- 
na de San Ignacio de Loyola, on the 
Cerro de la Bufa. This is an excep- 
tionally colorful celebration, attend- 
ed by local inhabitants as well as 
people from remote sections of the 
state. 


Gutiérrez Zamora, Veracruz, July 16. Titular 
fiesta, celebrated with original and 
multicolored fireworks, regional 
dances, cockfights, horse races, bull- 
fights, and games of chance. 


Playa Vicente, Veracruz, July 19. Religious 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Beginning Monday 9, for two months —— 
Mexican exposition in the Interna- 
tional Trade Mart Building, New 
Orleans, La., organized by the Minis- 
try of Economy, and sponsored by 
the Cia. Impulsora de Empresas 
Eléctricas, S. A., associated with the 
American & Foreign Power Compa 
ny. Plans call for inauguration of 
the fair by Minister of Economy 
Gilberto Loyo. 


Saturday 14, 21 and 28 — Saturday af- 
ternoon concerts featuring the fa- 
mous Boys’ Choir of Morelia, jointly 
with the National Symphony and 
the Campobello Ballet. At Bellas 
Artes. 


Wednesday 25 —- St. James’ Day (Dia 
de Santiago) is a major fiesta day 
throughout Mexico, celebrated by 
all towns which honor this saint as 
their patron, and by all people 
named James, and by all horsemen, 
the connection there being that St. 
James is associated most important- 
ly with the fact that he’s on a 
horse, Originally the patron of the 
conquistadores, he was taken over 
for special veneration by many In. 
dian villages, where often the horse 
shares honors with the saint. 


Thursday 26 — Fair at Santa Ana Chiau- 
tempan, in Tlaxcala (see Fiestas & 
Spectacles) would be of special in- 
terest to all collectors of homespuns 
and sarapes, as Santa Ana is noted 
for this specialty and is located in 
a region which has traditionally 
turned out handsome work. 


Through July — Atl exhibition at the 
Chapultepec Galleries (Galerias In- 
tegrales, at entrance to the park). 
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ANTONIO SOUZA 


Painting-Sculpture 
GENOVA 61-2 
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Write for information to: 

ARTES CONTEMPORANEAS, S. A. 
Avenida Obregén 98 

Cuernavaca, Morelos 
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LEARN SPANISH 


AND 
GET TO KNOW MEXICO BETTER 


An intensive 3-week program de- 
signed to help you speak Spanish 
better. 3 hours daily, with dif- 


ferent levels to fit your needs. 


During the summer sessions, various as- 
pects of Mexican culture will be present- 
ed through art exhibits, lectures, con- 


certs, excursions, etc. 


2nd Session July 30 to August 17. 
Registration July 27 and 28. 


For details write or call Information 


Director 


MEXICAN-AMERICAN CULTURAL 
INSTITUTE 


Hamburgo 115 
México 6, D. F. 


Tel: 25-16-54 
25-16-55 








Ciudad Valles, 


Villa de Santiago, 


Chilacalapa, 


Coatzintla, 


and popular fiesta honoring St. Vi- 
cente in this little fishing village on 
the edge of the sea. Happy by na- 
ture, the costevos find dancing the 
best medium for expressing their 
joy. Hence the regional favorites, 
the huapango and the bamba, hold 
the spotlight and are performed on 
improvised stages in the open air, 
sometimes on the beach. 


Oaxaca, Oaxaca, July 23 and 30. Tynes del 


Cerro. This is one of the year’s 
most interesting and exciting fies- 
tas. Each of the state’s seven re- 
gions presents its indigenous dances 
with authentic costumes and music. 
Perhaps the most famous of these 
is the Danza de la Pluwma, which 
goes back to the conquest and is 
based on a great tragedy: the fate 
of the country’s Indians. Executed 
with beauty and solemnity, this 
dance is the outstanding feature of 
the festival. Other dances perfomed 
include the Jarabe de Yalala (from 
Sierra Juarez), the Jarabe del Va- 
lle (San Antonio Ocotlan), the spec- 
tacular Jarabe Mixteco, and the 
exquisite Zandunga danced by the 
women of the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec in their incomparable native 
dress and gold jewelry. 


San Luis Potosi, July 25. 
Religious festival honoring St. 
James the Apostle. Regional dances 


in the churchyards. 


Leén, July 25. 
Homage to St. James on his day, 
enlarged to a week of festivities. In 
addition to special ceremonies in the 
churches, there are also games of 
chance, a ball in the main plaza, 
and other attractions. 


Nuevo 


Guerrero, July 25. Annual 
religious fiesta in honor of St. James, 
patron saint of the village, Regional 
dances performed include Los Apa- 
ches, Los Tecuanes, Los Moros, El 


Vaquero and El Negrito. 


Ayahualuleo, Veracruz, July 25. During this 


fiesta for St. James, entertainment 
includes dances and serenades in the 
parks, and gay jaroche music pro- 
duced by harps, guitars and ma- 
rimbas. 


Veracruz, July 25. Religious 
festival enlivened by the _ perfor- 
mance of Totonac dances like Ne- 


gritos, Moros y Espanoles and To- 





cotines, and the spectacular Vola. 
dores, pride of the region, in which 
gaily costumed dancers “fly” from 
the top of a tall pole. 
Santiago, Lower California-South, July 25, 
In this ancient and picturesque 
town, festivities honoring its pa. 
tron saint, St. James, are carried 
out with great pomp. There are 
horse races, cockfights, lotteries and 
kermess. Inasmuch as the fiesta 
coincides with the ripening of fruits, 
the fresh aroma of the guayabas, 
guanabanas, papayas and water. 
melons which overflow the market 
places, pervades the atmosphere. 


Santa Ana Chiautempan, Tlaxcala, July 26- 
August 7. Popular fair. This little 
town only a few hours journey from 
Mexico City, clings to the edge of 
a mountain, a location that lends 
further attraction to the colorful, if 
simple, celebration. Since Tlaxcala 
possesses some of the most famous 
breeding ranches in the Republic, 
the bullfights are the fair’s most 
outstanding event. Regional dances. 


ART 


Casa del Arquitecto, Veracruz 24, Exhibit 
of plans of the home of architect 
Félix Sanchez. 


Galeria Antonio Souza, Génova 61-2. Col- 
lective exhibition of paintings and 
sculpture by Bageris, Bruno Barbe. 
rini, Leonora Carrington, Manuel 
Felguerez, Gunther Gerzso, Giaco- 
metti, Mathias Goeritz, Thorkild 
Hansen, Wolf Kahn, Kerkam, Al 
Kresch, Carlos Mérida, Wolfgang 
Paalen, André Vanden Broeck. 


Galeria Carmel-Arts (Carmel Restaurant), 
Génova 70-A. Jacob Heller’s exhibit 
of engravings and wood sculptures 
will continue. Collective exhibition 
of engravings on the theme of 
“Youth: its Epoch, its Battles.” 


Galeria Central de Arte Moderno, Ay, Jua- 
rez 4, Permanent exhibit of oils by 
Dr. Atl, Gustavo Montoya, Siqueiros, 
Orozco, Rivera. 


Galeria de Arte Contemporaneo, Amberes 12. 
Collective exhibition of the works 
of Osorio, Meza, Vazquez, Beltran. 
Dr. Atl, Zalce, Olga Costa, Zufiga, 
Escobedo, Estrada and Izquierdo. 
Lithographs and engravings, chiefly 
from the Taller de la Grafica. 
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Galeria de Arte El Retablo, Tampico 3. 
Permanent exhibition: Siqueiros, 
Rivera, Dr, Atl and Anguiano. 


Galeria de Arte Mexicano, Milan 18. Oils 
by Ricardo Martinez. 


Galeria de Arte Moderno, Reforma 34. 
Twenty oils by Victor Mendizabal 
B.; interesting perspective in third 
dimension. 


Galeria Diana, Reforma 489. Japanese 
engravings. 


Galeria José Clemente Orozco (National 
Institute of Fine Arts), Peralvillo 
70. Oils by Angélica Pefia de Guz- 
man. 


Galeria Proteo, Génova 34- Sculptures 
and paintings by Pedro Coronel. 


Galeria Romano, José Maria Marroqui 15. 
Exhibition of landscapes in oil by 
Juan Giovett Costa. 


Galerias de Arte de la Ciudad de México. 
pergola in the Central Alameda. 
Paintings by Enrique G. Ostos and 
Jesis Gutiérrez Martinez. 


Galeria Excélsior, Reforma 18, Japanese 
engravings. In the Sala El Arcano, 
ancient engravings by Claudio Cue- 
llo and Bartolomé Pérez. 


Galerias Integrales de Chapultepec, to one 


side of the Monument to the Nifios 
Héroes, at the entrance to Chapul- 
tepec Park. Sketches and oils by 
Dr. Atl, depicting the volcano of 
Paricutin. Oils by Dr. Bustos, Paint- 
ings by Domingo Ulloa. Handicraft 
elasses. Concerts and_ theatrical 
presentations every Sunday morn. 
ing. On Sunday afternoons at 3:30 
pm, the ‘‘Musical Instruments 
Speak” series, lectures illustrated by 
instrumental soloists. 


Institute de Arte de México, Pyebla 141 
Sculptures by Augusto Escobedo. 


Jardin del Arte, jn Sullivan Park near 
the Monument to Motherhood. Open- 
air exhibit on Sunday morning from 
10 am to 3 pm, by young painters 
sponsored by the Mexican National 
Youth Institute. 


Museo de Artes Populares e Industriales. Ay. 


Juarez 44, Permanent exhibition of 
popular arts. 





Museo Nacional de Artes Plasticas, Palace 


of Fine Arts, Av. Juarez and San 
Juan de Letran. Permanent exhibi- 
tion of murals, National Engraving 
Salon, and works of José Maria Ve- 
lasco. The Japanese engraving ex- 
hibit continues in the Sala Nacio- 
nal and the Sala of Popular Arts. 
In the Foyer, Cuban engravings un- 
til July 15; after that date, canvas- 
es of Joel Rohr. 


Salén de la Plastica Mexicana (National 
Institute of Fine Arts), Puebla 161. 
Watercolors by General Ignacio Be- 
teta. Collective exhibit of “The 
Child in Mexican Painting.” 


MUSIC 


University Symphony Orchestra _. Concerts 
every Sunday at 11:15 am in the 
Fine Arts Palace, Mexican and 
foreign directors and soloists. 


Budapest Quartet _._ under the auspices 
of the Chamber Music Society of 
San Angel and the Mozart Sponsor- 
ing Committee, will present a series 
of concerts on July 3, 5, 10, 12, 17 
and 19, at 9:30 pm in the Palace of 
Fine Arts. Members of the quartet 
include Joseph Roisman, Alexander 
Schneider, Boris Kroye and Mischa 
Schneider. 


Concerts __ of the Manuel M. Ponce 
Musical Association, the second se- 
ries of the 1956 season, will be 
presented in the Sala Ponce of Fine 
Arts Palace at 9 pm on July 5, 12, 
16 and 26. 


Poetic Fridays, 1956 __ in the Sala Ponce 
of the Palace of Fine Arts. Each 
Friday during July, at 7 pm, the 
National Fine Arts Institute will 
present recitals by Tomas Diaz 
Bartlett, José Pascual Bux6, Alfre- 
do Cardona Pefia and Jesis Reyes 
Ruiz. 





DRIVING TO MEXICO? 


..Make sure you have car insurance 
that covers you completely while in 
Mexico. 


You can purchase full coverage by 
mail, with flexible dates to accom- 
modate a change in plans. 


For detailed information and costs, 
write to: 


INTERNATIONAL 
INSURANCE SERVICE 


354 South Spring St., Suite 711 
Telephone: Madison 6-0261 
Los Angeles 13, California 
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THEATER 


A Hatful of Rain — by Michael Vicente 


Gazzo, directed by Edward Fitz- 
gerald. Julio Weinstock, Mikki 
Schmidt and Jim Greenway star. 


Scheduled to close July 8. At Play- 
ers Theater, Villalongin 32, Cal] box 
office (25-31-56) for reservations. 


Anastasia _ 


- by Marcelle Maurette. Dra- 
matic comedy about attempts of 
exiled White Russians to obtain the 
money which belongs to the vanish- 
ed Princess Anastasia. With Rita 
Macedo, Anita Blanch and Ernesto 
Alonso, directed by Salvador Novo. 
Teairo Sullivan, Sullivan 25. 46-07-72. 
Daily 7:15 and 9:45 pm; Sundays 5 
and 8 pm. 


El Amor ¢>* los Cuatro Coroneles Original 
comedy by Peter Ustinov, adapted 
to French by Suavajon. The story 
of four colonels —Russian, French, 
American and English— who fall 
in love with the same woman. With 
Nadia Haro Oliva, Carlos Riquelme, 
Luis Beristain and José Luis Jimé- 
nez. Directed by Ricardo Mondra- 
gon. Teatro Arlequin, Villalongin 
26. 46-86-73. Daily 7:15 and 9:45 pm; 
Sundays 5 and 8 pm. 


El Suefio de una Noche de Verano __ Shake. 
speare’s A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream in Spanish translation. With 
Miguel Cércega, Guillermo Keys 
and Ratl Dantés, directed by An- 
dré Moreau. Teatro Fabregas, Don- 
celes 24, 18-39-60. Daily 7:15 and 9:45 
pm; Sundays 5 and 8 pm. 


Horas Desesperadas __ by Joseph Hayes, 
translated to Spanish by Luis Sua- 
rez del Solar. With Manolo Fabre- 
gas, who also directs, Francisco 
Jambrina and Marta Mihares. Tea- 
tro de los Insurgentes, Insurgentes 
1587. 24-58-91. Daily at 8:30 pm; Sat- 
urdays at 7 and 10 pm; Sundays 
at 5 and 8 pm. 


La Muralla — by the Spanish dramatist 
Joaquin Calvo Sotelo. With Sara 
Garcia, Domingo Soler, Maricruz 
Olivier and Fernando Soler, who also 
directs. Sala Chopin, Insurgentes 
and Puebla. 11-38-17. Weekdays 7:15 
and 9:45 pm. Wednesday through 
Saturday; Sundays 5 and 8 pm. 


La Venda en los Ojos — by Spanish 
author José Lépez Rubio. With Ma- 
rila Elizaga and Manolo Nogales. 
Directed by Joaquin Bernal. Teatro 
del Caballito, Rosales 26. 21-16-50. 


Daily 7:15 and 9:45 pm; Sundays 5 
and 8 pm. 

Martina —__ by the young dramatist Ro- 
dolfo Alvarez, and presented under 
the sponsorship of the National 
Authors Union. With Maria Douglas, 
Héctor Gémez and Julio Aleman. 
Directed by Luis G. Basurto. Daily 
Tuesday through Saturday, 7:15 and 
9:45 pm; Sundays 5 and 8 pm. Tea- 
tro del Globo, Paris 27 (across from 
the Hotel Reforma). 35-73-83. 

Por Lucrecia __ Comedy by the French 

dramatist Jean Dirodeaux. Official 

theater season of the National In- 
stitute of Fine Arts, Celestino Goros. 
tiza directs Maria Teresa Rivas, Au- 
gusto Benedico and Yolanda Mérida 
in the leading roles. Palace of Fine 
Arts. For details consult the news- 
papers, or call 18-01-80. 


HORSES 


Races —_ Hipéddromo de las Américas, 
Lomas de Sotelo, D. F. Races on 
Tuesday and Saturday at 2 pm, on 
Sunday at 11 am. Sunday 15: Sec. 
ond Mexican Breeders’ Classic, for 
2-year-olds and up, born in Mexico, 
5-1/2 furlongs, 30,000 peso added 
purse. 


Charros — The skill and daring demon- 
strated by Mexican Charros in ro- 
deo, jaripeos and similar events are 


fo 


the result of constant practice. Their 
traning sessions may be witnessed 
every Sunday morning at 11 am, 
when members of the various cha- 
rro associations gather in their re- 
spective ranches: 

Rancho La Tapatia, Calzada del 
Molino del Rey, near Los Pinos, the 
Presidential Residence. 

Rancho Grande de La Villa, at 
the foot of Los Indios Verdes, en- 
trance from the Laredo highway. 

Rancho Santa Anita, Calzada de 
la Viga, Santa Anita, D,. F, 


BULLFIGHTS 


The novillada season, which began 
the middle of June, is at times more 
exciting than the professional season. 
While it is true that the bullfighters 
are amateurs still trying to carve their 
niche in La Fiesta Brava, and the bulls 
they face weigh less than those killed 
by matadors during the Big Season, 
the novilleros nevertheless furnish a 
more thrilling experience for specta 
tors. Knowing that their elevation to 
full-fledged matador depends largely 
upon the reaction of the fans, the 
amateurs exhibit extreme courage and 
audacity. 


Plaza México, Cjudad de los Deportes, 
on Av. Insurgentes, Bullfights every 
Sunday at 4 pm. Six bulls, three 
bullfighters, including the following 
during the season: Rati Marquez, 
Chano Ramos, Campeche, Rubén 
Avifia, Romerita, Arturo Murén, 
Emilio Rodriguez, Jr., Héctor Mier, 
Félix Noble, and the Venezuelan 
Marcos Contreras, Admission: 
shade, from 3 to 30 pesos; sun, from 
2 to 14 pesos, 


SPORTS 


Baseball __ Social Security Stadium, Av. 
Cuauhtémoe and Calzada del Obre-. 
ro Mundial. 1956 Season of the Mex- 
ican Baseball League, Class AA. 
Member teams are Diablos and Ti- 
gres, Mexico City; Sultanes, Mon- 
terrey; Tecolotes, Nuevo Laredo; 
Aguila, Veracruz; and Leones, Mé-. 
rida. Lineups include well known 
U.S. and Cuban players, as well as 
the best Mexican players. Games 
scheduled for July are as follows: 
3-5, Sultanes v. Diablos; 6-8, Teco- 
lotes v. Diablos; 10-12, Tecolotes V. 
Tigres; 13-15, Leones v. Tigres; 16- 
18, Leones v. Tigres; 20-22, Tigres v. 
Diablos; 24-26, Aguila v. Diablos; 31- 
Aug. 2, Sultanes v. Tigres. 

Boxing _. Arena México, Dr. Lavista 

181-A. On a date in July not yet 

announced, Tomas Lépez E] Con. 

scripto will challenge Babe Vasquez 
for the Lightweight Championship. 

Consult newspapers for date of 

match. 

Arena Coliseo, Peri 77. Fights 
every Wednesday and Saturday, 9 
pm, Five bouts. Tickets at the box 
office, 
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Frontén (Jai Alai) —_ Frontén México, 
Plaza de la Republica and Ramos 
Arizpe, across from the Monument 
to the Revolution. Games every 
Thursday, Saturday and Sunday at 
7 pm. Three games, 3 quinielas and 
a daily double. Admission 4 pesos. 

Frontén Colén. Ignacio Ramirez 
15. Games daily except Thursday, 
beginning 4 pm. Women players 
employ racquets instead of baskets. 


swimming — July 10-15, in the Chapul- 
tepec Sports Club, National Chil- 
dren’s Championsip Swimming 

Tournament. 

July 16-22, National Juvenile Wa- 
ter Polo Championship competition, 
at the Plan Sexenal Sports Park, 
Mar Mediterraneo and Calzada Mé- 
xico-Tacuba, beginning at 3 pm, No 
admission charge. 

Beginning July 30, Second Class 
National Water Polo Championship 
meet, probably in the Olympic pool 
at University City. Watch the news- 
papers for details. 

Tennis _. The frequently announced 
meet between Mexican and Brazil- 
ian teams, in the American Zone 
competition of the Davis Cup tour- 
nament, will finally be held July 
6-18 in the Chapultepec Sports Club, 
beginning probably at 2 pm. Com- 
plete information and tickets may 
be secured from the Club, 14-39-02 
or 11-48-48. 

July 1-7 the Junior Club, Av. Ba- 
ja California will celebrate its 50th 
anniversary with an Open and In- 
vitation Tournament. Daily games 
with the Republic’s best tennis play- 
ers. 


Saint 


Wrestling 


Arena Coliseo, Pert 77. 
Friday at 8:30 pm and Sunday at 
5 pm. The current public enthusiasm 
for this sport makes it possible for 
the management to present famous 
wrestlers like El Santo, world 
middleweight champion; the Blue 
Demon, world welterweight cham- 
pion; and others with such exotic 
names as El Mongol, the Médico 
Asesino, El Cavernario, etc. Tickets 
at the Arena box office; admission 
from 2.50 to 12 pesos. 





LORE 


There is no more pleasant way to 
spend a Sunday morning, particularly 
at this season of the year, than in the 
public parks and gardens of Mexico 
City, overflowing as they are with 
flowers, ornamental plants and shrubs, 
and trees in full, rich foliage. They are 
peaceful oases in which family groups 
habitually spend their Sundays. To 
make the visit of these thousands of 
Sunday passersby even more enjoya- 
ble, the Social Action Department of 
the Federal District regularly offers, 
from 10 am until 1 pm, programs of 
classical music, popular music and 
songs, regional dances, theater, etc. 

There are also many other places of 
interest for Sunday looking and listen- 
ing, in or near the City, including: 


University City, to the south on Insur 
gentes Avenue. This world famous 
cultural center offers the visitor the 
unparalleled beauty of its modern, 
completely Mexican architecture and 
mosaic murals. 


Ciudad de los Deportes. Closer in on In- 
surgentes is the City of Sports, a 
group of huge structures including 
the Plaza México (bullring), and 
the Football Stadium, already com- 
pleted. Under construction are the 
Front6én Court, Basketball Courts, 
and other buildings. 


Secretaria de Comunicaciones y Obras Pudbli- 
eas, on Boulevard Xola, Colonia Nar- 
varte. Another triumph of Mexican 
architects and artists, the Ministry 
of Communications offers giant and 
spectacular mosaic murals by Juan 
O’Gorman on its exterior walls. 


Rancho del Artista, Ay. Coyoacdn 957. 
Mexican Fiesta every Sunday from 
1:30 to 3:30 pm specially for tourists. 
Typical songs and dances performed 
in beautiful authentic costumes; 
Mexican dinner. Exhibition of re- 
gional arts and dress, 


Hotel de Cortés, Ay, Hidalgo 85, across 
from the Central Alameda. On Sat- 
urday evenings, from 9 to 11 pm 
the hotel management presents for 
its guests and visitors, free of 
charge a Mexican fiesta complete 
with mariachis and fireworks, in the 
interior patio of this old Colonial 
style building. Buffet and dinner 
served beginning at 8 pm. 


Emply Suitcase 

Almost all tourists in Mexico face 
problems of large proportions when 
it comes to pack for the trip home. 
Things used and acquired no longer 
fit in what was once a well-packed 
suticase. People of much muscle who 
do not object to stiff arms go ahead 
and carry everything, loaded into bags 
and baskets. But other solutions 
present themselves for people who like 
to go home lightly burdened and 
empty suitcased. 

Shipping your tourist purchases, 
particularly furniture, large baskets 
and similar items, is a fairly easy mat- 
ter, considerably less expensive than 
paying overweight airline rates, and it 
lets you go home with a nearly empty 
and correspondingly lightweight suit- 
case, 

If you have bought bracelets, gloves 
and pralines, by all means make room 
in your suitcase and take them with 
you. When you do this, you need file 
only one Customs declaration but be 
careful to list all your purchases, and 
have receipts on hand in case a Cus- 
toms official questions your prices, 

If you have bought chairs and tables, 
ship them of course. Any tourist agen- 
cy can recommend a good shipping 
agent, and many stores have their own 
shipping services. In such cases, you 
must make out an original Customs 
declaration plus a duplicate. Border 
officials will keep the original and cer- 
tify the duplicate, giving it back to 
you with instructions to mail it to your 
shipper, who will include it with the 
merchandise. 

If you wish to mail small items, you 
must go to the International Post Of- 
fice in the S.C.O.P. building at the 
corner of Av. Universidad and Xola, 
Mexico City. Take your package un- 
wrapped for checking. Ask for a spe- 
cial sticker from the U.S. Embassy, 
or write on the outside of your pack- 
age, “Attention U.S. Customs — Tour- 
ist Purchase Enclosed.” Make out 
your Customs declaration in duplicate, 
and hold on to the copy which you 
should have certified by border offi- 
cials when you re-enter your own coun- 
try. You'll need this to show to Postal 
authorities when your package arrives. 

The shipping system is simple. And 
for bulky purchases, as well as for the 
multitude of minors that keep a suit- 
case from closing, it’s proof of one of 
the nicest cooperations between the 
U.S. and Mexico. 

Regulations for countries other than 
the U.S. vary. Consult your own Em.- 
bassy or Consulate. M. L. 










































BACK IN THE FOLD 


Just a note to tell you how very 
much I missed my May issue! Thought 
at first that I could do without this 
monthly issue in my home, but at the 
very first month’s absence, I am con- 
vinced it is something that I look for- 
ward to greatly. 

Enclosed is my check for a one year’s 
subscription, and I would appreciate 
it so very much if you could begin 
with the May issue, I have seen it, 
and I am very anxious to have the 
information on the summer schools in 
my possession — for future reference, 
if needed. 


if he lifting of hats by contemporary 


males we understand to be a civility 
deriving from the lifting of visors by 
bygone armored males. We had 
thought that this gentility, wilted by 
the advent of soft-brimmed hats, and 
now commenly dispensed with unless 
ladies are present, would become ex- 
tinct even before hats themselves. 

Just in time we have encountered 
an advocate of hats and the lifting of 
them who is likely to prolong the rep- 
utations of Locke and Stetson, al- 
though his hat surely never bore the 
label of so venerable manufacturers. 
The hatted man of our discovery is 
also a horseman. Upon being intro- 
duced to him, we noticed that his 
words and hat-lift were respectively 
straight-forward and straight-up. We 
shall quote a few of his words, and 
employ the symbol] ° to denote the lift. 

He said: “This is my favorite horse 
*, I beg you, dear friend °, to observe 
the excellence of his withers ° and the 
delicate gloss of his coat °. In the years 
that I have dedicated myself in many 
parts of Mexico °* to stock-raising I 
have never seen his equal in dependa- 
bility ° or performance °. I would not 
dream of offering him for sale except- 
ing that I happen to be in need of a 
little money °°,” 

Of course we bought the horse and 
feel that we got a good bargain. 


Elizabeth McQueen 
Dallas, Texas 


We could have told you! 


MORE FOOD 


Enclosed is my subscription renewal. 
Thought you would like to know that 
my husband and I both enjoy Mezico 
This Month very, very much. It is the 
best magazine on Mexico we have seen. 
Particularly do I enjoy your food ar- 
ticles and hope you will continue to 
give recipes for typical Mexican dishes. 


Paula Peck 
New York, N. Y. 


Many other readers also have re- 
quested additional recipes. We have 
some cooking on the back burner. 


BINDERS 


Congratulations to your fine maga- 


— 





zine celebrating a very successful year 
of giving fine and helpful information 
about Mexico... 

How about issuing a binder so we 
subscribers can file all issues of a year 
to make one volume? 


Carrie Negrete 
Lebanon, Pa, 


This is not the first time a binder has 
been suggested to us, and we’re work. 
ing on it. The moment we have any.- 
thing to offer we will announce it in 
the magazine. We’re pleased at the 
number of subscribers who are plan. 
ning to keep permanent files. 


GUILTY CONSCIENCE 


I feel, after your wonderful response 
to my two letters, that I can do noth- 
ing except subscribe to your maga. 
zine... I must confess: Except for one 
issue of MTM, which I bought in Mex- 
ico, I have secured all of my copies, 
with your compliments, through the 
Mexican Consulate in St. Louis.* I can 
do this no longer. Conscience will not 
allow continuation of such action. 

I am enclosing $1.00 for your offer 
of a 6 month subscription. (I am still 
taking advantage of you!) After this 
6 month subscription is over, I solemn- 
ly swear to subscribe fairly and 
squarely! 

Rollin E. Smith 
Clayton, Mo. 


*Do not discontinue this service — 
all people are not so unscrupulous 


as I! 


About time, we agree! 








if he ancient art of letter writing 
seems all but lost. When letters are 
written at all they are mostly expla- 
nations. Explanations of what was 
meant by the flow of radio- and tele- 
grams which were so ambiguous in 
their brevity. Explanations of the 
meaning of the radio. and telephone 
calls which were so exhausting in their 


mexico | ths math 









lack of brevity and power of confusion. J {| Enclosed find $...... Sisal aaecaed ame annual subscription(s) 
Explanatory letter writing will never to MEXICO THIS MONTH 

succeed as a means of understanding 

what was misunderstood. Face to face 00066606 066000 06866688 Name eoeee er ee eccccee 
communication again becomes the best chia aaseibnabe Ak die caidt J cmeaceneedatancesanel 
way to approximate a meeting of See: ee 
minds. Angus. ” anil 


Annual Subscription Rate: $2.50 U.S. and Canada; 
$30 pesos Mexico 

Mail your personal or cashier’s check with this form to 
MEXICO THIS MONTH, Atenas 42-601, México 6, D. F. 
and remember your friends! 


- EVERY MONTH! 
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Some studious people from the 
University of Miami came to see us 
the other day, with a research project. 
They wanted to know what was the 
origin of the little man with the halo 
who runs around in this magazine, 
getting into everything from the letter 
column to the ads. 


He’s our angel, of course. Who else 
would be so ubiquitous, and welcome? 
He gets into our bookkeeping, too, and 
our overall policy, and tests every- 
thing we write about, including what’s 
in our ads. His name is Angus, and, 
as we explained in our first issue, in 
life he was a bookkeeper who lived in 
New Jersey. He often spent his lunch 
hours in travel agencies, reading fold- 


In true Mexican fashion, following 
the habit of ancient gods, he takes on 
many forms and gets into many activ- 
ities, and sometimes also, takes on 
the character and functions of a living 
person. We’ve met him from time to 
time in the shape of business men and 
other bigwigs, but recognized him im- 
mediately because he went out of his 
way to be benign. His column is writ- 
ten by one of these human manifes- 
tations. He is a business man who is 
also a writer, in secret. We have sev- 
eral friends like this. They write 
for us with initials, nicknames, or un- 
der protective haloes, as otherwise 
they would be suspected of being in- 
tellectual. Some of them even paint, 
but this they keep very very secret. 


protectively haloed or not. We hasten 
to answer some of it ahead of time, 
explaining that our cover is based on 
a fragment of ancient Mexican paint- 
ing found on a wall in the neighbor- 
hood of the pyramids of Teotihuacan. 
The building in which this fresco ap 
peared was once a bath-house, prob- 
ably for priests and other scholars, 
and the subject of the painting is the 
ancient Indian idea of Paradise. 


It’s a place full of water, to bathe 
and play in, and the people in the 
painting are doing just that. Some of 
them are so happy they are dancing 
and singing, or just making big noises. 
The bigger the wave coming out of 
their mouths, the bigger the noise. 


This hieroglyph is such a handy 
little gadget that we adopted it as our 
MTM symbol when the magazine was 





ers and dreaming up wonderful plans. 
This made him an expert on travel, 
and after he was an angel he made a 
habit of coming down to Mexico for 
the fiesta season. But then he discov- 
ered that fiestas went on all the year 
around so now he lives here. 


You have to be at least Eisenhower, 
so they tell us, to get away with that. 


“> 


This issue will probably bring us a 
lot of mail from lively minds, whether 


first designed. It means not only fact, 
in the form of sound waves, but also 
symbolizes all communication. That 
sort of thing gives a clue to the kind 
of people who lived here once upon a 
time, and built the pyramids and such. 
Formidable, to say the least. 








Uewrt ade Qumontt 


World Bank Meeting 


The World Bank and International 
Monetary Fund meeting in Washing- 
ton this September, will be presided 
over by Lic, Antonio Carrillo Flores, 
Mexico’s Secretary of the Treasury. 
This is the first time in the history of 
that august body, that it is headed by 
a Latin American, 


Good Roads 


H. S. Merriman, president of the 
International Road Federation, and 
Francisco J. Hernandez, permanent 
secretary of the Road Commission of 
the Organization of American States, 
were among the delegates who arrived 
here last month for the seventh gen- 
eral assembly of the Mexican Road 
Association. The U.S., Guatemala and 
Panama were represented at the con- 
ference, 

Rémulo O’Farril, who was re-elected 
president of the Mexican highway 
group, announced that 171 million pe- 
sos will be spent on secondary roads 
this year. Of this amount, 54 million 
will be contributed by the Highway 
Association, the rest by state govern- 
ments and private enterprise, in equal 
amounts. This is the largest allotment 
ever set for feeder road construction 
and development of rural communi- 
cations facilities, 


Railway Terminals 


A vast program calling for the con- 
struction and reconstruction of pass- 
enger and cargo railway terminals in 
the country was announced last month 
by Roberto Amorés, general manager 
of the National Railways of Mexico. 
This rehabilitation program, to cost 
250 million pesos, will be undertaken 
during the next 12 months. 


Student Strike 


Officials of the Ministry of Eduea- 
tion last month had a major problem 
on their hands. The two-months-old 
strike of students of the National Poly- 
technic Institute had cooked up to 
hugely noisy and disorderly propor- 
tions. 

Students of the technical school, who 
had watched the growth of a bright 
new home for their arch adversaries 
in the National University, and who 
felt the unrest and discontent typical 
of college students, had started, or been 
drawn into, a strike that quickly be- 
came a broad field for political agita- 
tion. Original demands for a “Sunday 
spending allowance,” better living 
quarters and new classrooms, were 
later presented as a “protest against 
Yankee imperialism.” Communist 
student leaders waved banners at 
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By William B. Richardson, 
Resident Vice President, Retired, 
National City Bank of New York. 


The present rhythm of development 
in Mexico is sharply described in the 
following figures: 

The population of Mexico in 1929 
was around 16,000,000; today it is es- 
timated at 30,000,000. Information re- 
cently given by some economic writers, 
is that Mexico is growing at the rate 
of 3-1/2% per year. This means 
around 40,000,000 by 1966. The Fed- 
eral District, which had a population 
in 1929 of around 1,000,000, is estimat- 
ed today at 4,000,000, with an annual 
growth of 6%, so by 1965 it should 
have at least 5,000,000. 

According to a statement given by 
Lic, Antonio Carrillo Flores, Mexican 
Minister of Finance, in 1955 national 
production reached an unprecedented 


84 billion pesos, an actual 10% increase 
from the previous year, allowing for 
price rises, in terms of goods and ser- 
vices. According to data given by the 
Economic Commission for Latin Amer- 
ica, a dependency of the United Na- 
tions, the average increase of national 
production in Latin America is 5%. It 
is a satisfaction that Mexico has not 
only reached this average, but that 
her index of development is the high- 
est of all her sister nations. 

Mexican investments amount to 14% 
of her national production, Figures 
show that the country is growing, not 
only without reducing, but actually 
increasing its consumption of staple 
articles. Consumption is one of the 
keystones in determining the standard 
of living. 

The above figures are a good indi- 
cation that Mezico, with the stable 
Government it is enjoying, has interest- 
ing potentialities for the future. 





students anxious to roar down city / 
streets on a vacation of no study, no 
restriction, no law. Preposterous 
claims were advanced: students were 
told that an important U.S. university 
had offered “a million dollars to Poly. is 
technic if it would suspend technical 
training and change to fine arts, since 
U.S. manufacturers wanted no compe. 
tition in the way of expert Mexican 
engineers and designers.” 

Education Minister José Angel Ce. 
niceros worked doggedly in an attempt 
to resolve difficulties. 

At the end of the month, when the 
strike was ended by Presidential fiat, 
the students themselves, confused and 
weary, were glaring angrily at the 
Communist strike leaders. 
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New Quarterly 


Born recently was a new quarterly, 
Revista de Administracién  Piblica, 
edited by sociologist Catalina Sierra, 
devoted to the scholarly study of ad- 
ministration and general social prob- 
lems in the field of government. The 
first issue carried, among other in- 
teresting articles, one on the financial 
policies of the Mexican revolution, by 
Lic. Torres Gaitan, chief administra- 
tive officer of the Ministry of Economy. 


Global Shares 


The Nacional Financiera, the large 
investment and finance company 
operating to develop Mexican industry 
and business with government funds, 
last month announced a new type of 
shares called Certificados de Copropie- 
dad Industrial, They are, in effect, 
global shares on the investment trust 
principle, based on the earnings of 
“prosperous enterprises that are part 
of the Common Fund constituted by 
the Nacional Financiera’”’. Though n 
generally known to the public even 
Mexico, Nacional Financiera paper 
been for some time as “liquid and 
solid” as gilt-edged bonds anywhere, 
It earns from 6 to 8 percent, which by 
current interest rates in Mexico is 
equivalent to a Stateside conservati 
2-1/2 percent. 



























X-ray X-change 


Radiologists from all over the wor 
will meet in Mexico City July 22-28 
exchange ideas and problems. Top 
priority will be given to work recently 
done with radioactive cobalt. 

















Ernesto Hill Olvera is a fragile boy 
whose hands are never still. Like all 
18-year-olds, he has many illusions. He 
is the son of a very poor family from 
Guadalajara, and he has been blind 
since he was a few months old — “he 
caught a cold in his eyes,” says his 
mother. He began his first studies in 
the school Divine Providence, where he 
was discovered by the also blind Dr. 
Roberto Beltran, who recognized a gen- 
uine talent for music and taught Er- 
nesto first piano, then organ. 

The boy was never embittered by his 
blindness. On the contrary, he liked to 
laugh, and he liked parties, and the 


conversations and jokes of friends who 
were so delighted by his laughter that 
they forgot he was blind. Not long ago, 
his conversation and laughter began 
to be directed mostly towards one 15- 
year-old girl, the daughter of family 
friends. But — how could a boy like 
himself hope to marry? 

Six months ago, Providence, in the 
form of a Hammond organ salesman, 
found its way into the Flor de Jalisco, 
a restaurant where Ernesto had a part- 
time job. The boy tried the organ, and 
persuaded the restaurant owners to 
buy it. Then he lost himself day after 
day experimenting with its many tones, 





Blind organist Ernesto Hill Olvera, who discovered a method of combining sounds 
end tones of his Hammond organ to make the instrument pronounce “words”, 
Practices under the pleased approval of singer Pedro Vargas and television starlet 


HILL OLVERA 
A blind boy and his talking organ is Mexico City’s current rage 


and discovered a number which closely 
duplicated the human larynx, particu- 
larly in vowel tones, and then conso- 
nants, too. Finally, after weeks of 
work, he was able to combine these 
sounds to form words. 

Ernesto wanted a supreme tribute 
that he could offer to his 15-year-old 
love. And so the first word he made 
his organ say was Marta, her name. 

One afternoon he went to the small 
restaurant where he worked, resolved 
to introduce his discovery and his trib- 
ute to his sweetheart. Halfway 
through his program, he switched to 
loud tones and sang nasally to one of 
the waiters, “Javier, bring me a Coca 
Cola.” Surprised waiters applauded, 
and customers rushed to surround the 
youngster and his remarkable instru- 
ment. He was an overnight sensation, 
and press agents quickly followed. 
Now the current rage in Mexico City, 
Ernesto has developed a large reper- 
toire of songs — Quiéreme Mucho, 
Cuando Se Quiere de Veras, and even 
Pancho Lépez, the Mexican equivalent 
of Davy Crockett, sung on the organ. 

He has also developed a following 
which ranges from an agent, recently 
replaced, who took 80 percent of the 
boy’s earnings, to noted theater and 
movie stars like Pedro Vargas. He has 
also, of course, his following of imita- 
tors. Recently, when Hill Olvera was 
offered a chance to do a commercial 
for Coca Céla, he demanded 5,000 pesos 
per word (about $400). Coke went to 
a competitor, who howled out the 
whole commercial for the one-word 
price. 

So the air waves are now full of the 
nasal and mechanical intonations of 
Ernesto’s talking organ. He appears in 
theater and on television, and has come 
to the capital to live. He has also 
bought a late-model car, and other fas- 
cinating toys. He continues to study. 
His family, including married brothers, 
sisters and cousins, have come to live 
with him. They dress in stiff new 
clothes, and offer expensive cognac 
and fine tobacco to visitors. 

Present contracts in Mexico prevent 
his traveling. But he expects soon to 
accept contracts which have been of.- 
fered in Havana, Argentina, the U.S.., 
Venezuela, and Europe. Offered also an 
operation which will restore his sight, 
he has refused it. He has, he says, no 
sudden need to see. 
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The State of Oaxaca, refusing to cel- 
ebrate either a tentative spring or a 
completed and abundant harvest, cele- 
brates summer in all its full flower 
in a hill and field not far from the 
center of the city of Oaxaca, called the 
cerro, The fiesta, which is a guelaguet- 
za (a celebration in which all the peo- 
ple of the state, men, women and 
children, take part), is always sched- 
uled for Monday, always in July. This 
year it will take place on July 23 and 
again on July 30. So it is called Lunes 
del Cerro -— Hill Monday. 

The cerro itself is a valley of per. 
fume — wildflowers, giant pink and 
yellow roses, honeysuckle, and green 
cultivated fields. The fiesta is May Day 
and Thanksgiving rolled into one, and 
people from all over the state bring 
their dances and regional songs, their 
beautiful costumes and magnificent 
fruits and flowers to add to the cele- 
bration. In multicolor panorama, the 
proud Tehuana walks with the braid- 
crowned Yalateca, the quiet Huateca 
with the restless Chinanteca; there are 
representantives, in ceremonial cos- 
tume, from all the tribal regions scat- 
tered throughout Oaxaca. 

Parties go on both before and after 
the Lunes del Cerro. July 12 is the 
feast day of St. Carmen; July 20, that 
of St. Calenda, which is marked by 
night candlelight processions and can- 
dlelit artistic patterns. All the towns- 
people celebrate “High Carmen” on 
July 22. This year, the first Lunes del 
Cerro will fall on July 23; a second 
will be celebrated the following week, 
on July 30. There is also a party in 
Oaxaca City, in the quarter called 
“The Neighborhood of the Princes.” 

Oaxaca’s roses, like Oaxaca’s women 
and many arts, are famous. On Lunes 
del Cerro, the people of the town leave 
work and home to spend a day smell- 
ing roses and lilies, to walk in the sun- 
filled valley, and to eat candies and 
black Oaxaca mole, as well as fruits 
and fruit drinks. Overlooking them is 
the statue of Juarez, the Indian leader, 
native of Oaxaca, who drove out Max- 
imilian and broke up his Empire. Jua- 
rez’ arm is raised to point away from 
him, symbolizing his famous statement 
“Respect for others’ rights is peace.” 




















Women from La Canada, Oaxaca, in bright 
embroidered dresses, beribboned braids and 


strapped suede heels, perform one of their re- 
gional dances af the Lunes del Cerro. 


(Right) A group from Ejutla, Oaxaca, watches 

the dancing. (Below) Girls from Yalalag, their 

hair wrapped high in braided wool crowns, 

arrive as a delegation with a giff for the wife 
of the governor of Oaxaca. 
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but most tourists climb them. 


Steps of the pyramid are narrow and steep 





The Pyramid of the Sun in San Juan Teotihuacdn rises in steep successive levels from the valley floor. 
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TEOTIHUACAN 


CITY OF THE GODS 
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plished architects, gngineerip este no- 
mers and artists. is not knowy, what 
language they spoke nor even what 
they called themselves. They are 
known today as Teotihuacanos, from 
the name given their city by later 
tribes that came into the Valley. 

Few skeletal remains have been 
found, and these buried in dirt and 
debris without major elaboration of 
tombs, so it is thought that they may 
have cremated their dead. Recon- 
struction of these remains pictures a 
people of medium stature who deform- 
ed their skulls by pressure from front 
to back giving their heads a flat, 
broad appearance, and who _ incised 
their teeth to incrust bits of jade and 
pyrite. 

They had progressed to a highly 
developed agricultural economy, pro- 
ducing corn, beans, squash, chile, ca- 
cao, fruit and cotton, from which they 
wove cloth. They made lime to pave 
their streets and smooth-face their 
buildings by burning the trees that 
then grew on the heavily forested hill- 
sides. They had no knowledge of met- 
als, but had to use very hard stone 
chisels to cut the blocks of rock they 
used for construction. These were then 
polished with flat pieces of stone shap- 
ed with handholds; and although the 
building blocks were not always cut 
Square, they were polished and fitted 
together so expertly that no mortar 
Was needed. 

They were governed by a theocracy, 
and the resultant emphasis on religion 
in their lives demanded many temples 
and monuments for the worship of 
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their gods. The largest of these mon- 
uments, the Pyramid of the Sun, and 
probably the oldest considering its 
method of construction, has recently 
been dated at 31 B.C., by a formula 
known as Carbon 14, which is calculat- 
ed by the amount of radiation given 
off by a material over a period of 
time. The test was made from sam- 
ples taken from the center of the 
Pyramid. 

This giant, which measures 700 feet 
on each side and looms 200 feet above 
the present ground level, was rather 
primitively made in that it is composed 
of an inner core of adobe bricks, faced 
with carefully fitted together smaller 
stones and then covered with a thick 
layer of stucco. Later structures were 
made with heavy tree trunk columns 






following pages), de- 
els from the Pyramid of 
the Moon to the Citadel. The levels 
correspond to groups of buildings. The 
geometrical precision with which this 
central part of the city was planned 
and executed is surprising in view of 
the fact that their only known instru- 
ment was a plumb line. A line sighted 
from the center of the Pyramid of the 
Sun through the center of the Citadel 
runs exactly parallel to the Avenue of 
the Dead. 

By far the most beautifully execut- 
ed structure in the entire city is the 
Temple of Quetzalcoatl in the center 
of the Citadel, a tremendous enclosure, 
of unknown function, measuring about 
1/4 mile on each side. Sometime dur- 
ing the life of Teotihuacan, the inhab- 
itants decided to construct an even 





more imposing edifice and they cover- 
ed the smaller temple with a thick 
facing, which preserved it through the 
centuries, The levels are decorated with 
what appear to be feathered serpents 
(quetzalcoatl), writhing through a 
marine scene of sea snails, shells and 
turtles. Alternating in high relief 
along these stone murals are serpent 
heads protruding from what appears 
to be a ruff of flower petals, and rep- 
resentations of a god, who has been 
identified as Tlaloc, the Rain God. 

The pyramids were al] built as bas- 
es for temples in which the religious 
ceremonies were held, the temples 
having been built of wood and other 
perishable materials so that no vestige 
of them remains. 

As artisans, the Teotihuacanos ex- 
celled in painting. Many excellent exam. 
ples are still to be found in the area. 
Their process, which has resisted the 
years, consisted of painting on the 
fresh lime surface before it dried, us- 
ing paints with a heavy lime content 
so that the painting was united to the 
outer surface. 

Reconstruction work is going for- 
ward on murals in the Temple of 
Agriculture, facing the Pyramid of the 
Sun, These murals have been almost 
completely destroyed because they 
were not properly protected when first 
discovered in 1905. However, colors 
— jade green, yellow, a wine red and 
a rose — may be clearly distinguished. 

But the best of the murals are 
those found in the three sites outside 
the central area, within the inner res- 
idential area, which were probably 

















I. THEATER 
2 GROTTO 
3 MUSEUM AND MARKET 
4 PYRAMID OF THE SUN 
5 PYRAMID OF THE MOON 
6. TEMPLE OF AGRICULTURE 


7. PLAZA OF THE COLUMNS 
& AVENUE OF THE DEAD 


9. WALLS AND FLOORS OF MICA BLOCKS 
10. TEMPLE OF TLALOC 
11 UNDERGROUND PASSAGES 
12. CITADEL PLAZA OF 15 PYRAMIDS 
13. TEMPLE OF QUETZALCOATL 
14 TICKET BOOTH 














man 

as Quetzalcoatl, 
Quetzal means a kind of bir 
ed for its exotic colorful plumage, and 
coatl, serpent. 

His story is complex, because he is 
at the same time a folk hero, a great 
Priest, and one of the principal Gods 
of Creation. 

Quetzalcoatl, who is identified with 
the color white, is in constant battle 
with his brother Tezcatlipoca, of the 
smoking obsidian mirror, who is the 
God of the Night, all-powerful patron 
of evil and the forces of darkness. 
Their struggles and alternative 
triumphs are the story of the Universe. 

It is Quetzalcoatl who was supposed 
to have taught man about language, 
food (he turned himself into an ant 
and, entering an anthill, stole a grain 
of corn from their store and gave it 
to man), fabrics, jewelry, the sciences, 
astronomy, the calendar, etc.; in short, 
all the activities of advanced culture. 

In another myth, recounting the last 
time that man was created (according 
to Aztec chronology, man has been 
created five times after destruction by 
Tigers, Wind, a Rain of Fire, and 
Floods), Quetzalcoatl descended to the 
region of the dead to find the bones 










of past generations and then, sprink- 
ling them with his own blood, he creat- 
ed the new humanity, The Aztecs be- 
lieved that this period, or the Fifth Sun, 
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pis last creation of man was sup- 
ROsee@ fo have taken place in Teotihua- 
can; undoubtedly chosen by the Aztecs 
because even then it was considered 
the most ancient of cities. 

But the most widely told myth about 
Quetzalcoatl begins at a much later 
date, with the Toltecs who arrived in 
the central plateau about 800 or 900 
A.D., and founded a city called Tollan 
(now identified as Tula, in the state 
of Hidalgo). Sometime during this 
early period a great priest named Quet. 









zalcoatl 
tribe, and during his reign the city 
flourished and grew, especially in the 


assumed leadership of the 


peaceful arts. And the word Toltec 
became a term signifying great learn- 
ing and wisdom, 

However, after something over 100 
years of rule, Quetzalcoatl’s power was 
challenged by the leader of another 
religious sect, who championed the 
necessity of human sacrifice. Quetzal- 
coatl was driven out of Tula after he 
fell victim to a trick of the opposing 
priest who made him look in a mirror 
(a reference to Tezcatlipoca and their 
constant struggle). After seeing his 
bearded, wrinkled face, Quetzalcoatl 
was promised immortal youth if he 
would drink pulque. Tempted, human- 
like, he succumbed, and under the in- 
fluence of the pulque committed several 
serious crimes. When he left he prom- 
ised to return from the East in the 
year Ce Acatl or One Cane, 
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With a small band of followers he 
left the city to journey south, It is at 
this time that evidences of the Toltec 
culture began to appear in the Maya 
cities — decorative motifs, etc, partic. 
ularly in Chichén Itza — and the cult 
of Kukulcan (“plumed serpent” in Ma- 
ya) appears in Maya chronicles. Here, 
too, he preaches peace, progress and a 
benevolent religion, About this same 
time he appears in Guatemala under 
the Quiché translation of “plumed ser- 
pent,” or Gucumatz, 

The promised return of Quetzalcoatl 
to the central plateau may have con 
tributed greatly to the success of the 
Spanish conquest of Mexico. The year 
that Cortés landed in Veracruz, 1519, 
was in the Aztec calendar Ce Acatl or 
One Cane, and he appeared in the East. 
That Moctezuma related Cortés to the 
legend of Quetzalcoatl was evident in 
one of the first gifts he sent to the Con- 
quistador — the ceremonial dresses of 
the gods who rule over the four direc- 
tions of the world, among them Quet- 
zalcoatl. 

According to Sahagtn, one of the 
earliest Spanish chroniclers, Moctezu- 
ma’s greeting to Cortés as he met 
him on the outskirts of Tenochtitlan 
was: “The Kings, my ancestors, say 
that you will come to claim your city, 
to sit in your place of honor, on your 
throne, that you will return.” Whether 
or not he really believed it, or said this 
only to test the stranger, is one of the 
most fascinating riddles in the history 
of this fascinating land. 
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lec (Left) Tiers of feathered serpents cover the reconstructed Temple of Quet- 
ya talcoat!. (Above) Near another reconstructed pyramid, a vendor sells 
Hic. recently constructed idols to tourists. (Below) Gaunt stairways and stone 






retaining walls lead to the Citadel, site of some 15 pyramid altars. 
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DR. ATL 


Dr. Atl, whose chosen name means 
“water” in the language of the Aztecs 
(his real name is Gerardo Murillo), is 
best known as an artist. He has also 
been, and spectacularly, a revolutiona- 
ry leader, an explorer, and a vulcan- 
ologist, in which capacity he bought 
the volcano Paricutin just after it was 
born, and planted himself in a hut close 
to its boiling, explosive crater, to re- 
cord its day-to-day development in pic- 
tures. 

The exploit cost him a leg, due to 
injuries complicated by malnutrition 
during a period of extreme poverty. 
At which time, Atl made a gift of his 
Paricutin paintings, worth a sizeable 
fortune, to the National Institute of 
Fine Arts. He also, still more grandly 
ignoring that which makes most peo- 
ple jump and sleep badly of nights, put 
his time into writing a book about the 
volcano, and presented it to the na- 
tion, too. 

Then a collector appeared, who in- 
sisted on buying Atls. With that money 
the old gentleman went to Europe, for 
two purposes: 1, to find a workable 
substitute for his leg, which he had 
heard might be obtainable in Germany. 
And 2, to organize an expedition to 
find and explore, undersea, the lost 
Atlantis, having been told that a cer- 
tain scholar in India had some fresh, 

























































































specific information locating the leg 
endary island. 

Both these projects turned out nega- 
tive, but by the time Atl returned from 
India he was so efficiently at home on 
his crutches that he was able to re- 
sume his customary walks to the top 
of Popocatepetl. It would be pretty 
good going for a one-legged man of 21, 
but at 81 it’s news, to say the least. 
The explanation would seem to be, that 
Atl is not aware that age (or anything 
else) is supposed to put brakes and 
crimps into what people feel like doing. 

Having lived by this philosophy as 
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far back as anyone can follow, a con- 
siderable amount of folklore has, natu- 
rally, accumulated around his name. 
Most of the stories turn out to be true, 
all pretty much of the same untram.- 
meled character. As a young man he 
went bathing one day in the fountain 
in front of St. Peter’s, because it was 
hot and he felt like it. Later, when his 
country was in revolutionary upheaval, 
Atl waded in with zest and organized 
railway workers into battalions which 
he turned over to first one leader, then 
another. 

The story goes that he raided the 
National Treasury to the tune of three 
million pesos, gold, which he distribut- 
ed to the poor. Is it true? Of course 
it is, says Atl. Only, as the city was 
starving, three million pesos, even 
gold, wasn’t enough so he also ordered 
all the grocery stores to distribute 
their goods, and, he says, most of them 
complied. The ones who wouldn't were 
made to. 

But — in the name of who or what, 
could one man order the Treasury [0 
open its vault and order the grocery 
stores, etc...? Oh, in the name of 
myself, says Atl. “I was the first one 
in town, of the revolutionary forces, so 
I spoke for the revolution and nobody 
argued with me. Have you noticed, if 
you just go ahead and do what you 
want to, most people are prepared to 
accept it? The wilder it is, the more 
automatically they are likely to obey. 

“As for instance... last year I launch- 
ed this project I’m working on now, 


Mountains and valleys of Mexico's central plateau 
rise abruptly from the floor of a valley high above 
sea level. This is Dr. Atl's terrain, on foot or by 
canvas. To the left is Tepoztién, where the artist 


Iding his Temple of Man. 
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for a Temple of Man, where the great 
brains and great spirits of the world 
can come together and perhaps find 
answers to humanity’s bewildering 
problems. Money? I said in my pam- 
phlet that this is no difficulty; there’s 
always money for visionary schemes - 
look at Columbus, and al] the rest of 
them. And sure enough... I have quite a 
bit of it now, and people have been 
buying my pictures like mad, so there 
is plenty, at least to start. I have taken 
over the monastery at Tepoztlan — 
it's such a beautiful place, ideal for 
the purpose, and naturally nobody 
said no, Do you remember when I took 
over the old convent of La Merced, 
and lived in it? Nobody said no to that, 
either...” 

In his studio in Mexico City, Dr. Atl 
paints pictures practically by the mile, 
as he has all his life. Most of them are 
large landscapes, done in increasingly 
brighter and gayer colors, by a tech- 
nique he invented, using tempera in 
resin (“Atl Colors” is the patent name). 
He spends a good deal of time in Te- 
poztlan, an old Indian village about 40 
miles away from the capital, which 
looks like something out of a German 
fairy tale. Dr. Atl rides a large black 
Cadillac back and forth between his 
Studio and Tepoztlan, where he has 
begun to build his Temple of Man (or 
institute of the humans and human. 
ities). He finds this fairly efficient 
wut expects to streamline his routine 
shortly, having bought two helicopters. 





Age means nothing to Atl. He uses his one leg, 
two canes to help him cross the rocky ground that 

s fo a closer view of his beloved volcanoes. 
loter, he paints the stubby growth and rocky 
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(Above) José Ceniceros, Minister of Public Education, observes 

looms at the Galerios Chapultepec's exhibit of popular arts in 

production. (Right) Thousands of visitors pass through the Salon of 
Classic Art and other exhibits daily. 




































E. E. A 


Enrique Echeverria's El Ladrillero (The Bricklayer), a composition in somber colors and strong 
contrasts, caused much comment — both approving and derogatory — in the Mexican press 
during the Proteo's recent collective show. Echeverria is one member of a small and increas- 
ingly strong group of young artists whose tendency is towards a "realism that does not ignore 
the problems of form and composition.” .In plastic quality, this 28-year-old painter promises 
much for the new generation of Mexican artists. His art is perfectly identified with his own 
personality — “he confronts painting with his whole body, rather than groping for it with his 
fingertips," a friend has said. 
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CHAPULTEPEC GALLERIES 


The large Victorian-looking pavilion 
at the entrance to Chapultepec Park, 
all set about with plaster models of the 
great Greeks, and filled to overflow. 
ing with art in practically all its forms 
and stages, is an institution that was 





invented this year, under the name of 
Galerias Integrales. 

Many years ago this building was a 
fashionable café with a wicked reputa- 
tion, but now, under the hegemony of 
the National Institute of Fine Arts, 
it functions as a popular art center, 
combination school-theater-museum- 
showroom and extras. On the first 
floor, is the International Friendship 
Salon, currently exhibiting children’s 
work; a sculpture classroom; a Popu- 
lar Arts exhibit and classroom; and an 
art library and reading room, open to 
the general public. 

Upstairs, there is a small auditorium 
with a stage where plays, concerts, 
and lectures go on; the Saljon of En- 
gravings; the Landscape Salon; several 
art galleries, which in July will be 
showing the works of Dr. Atl and of 
the Guanajuato “primitive”, Hermene- 
gildo Bustos; and a permanent Salon 
of Pre-Cortesian Art. 

On Sundays, the Integral Galleries 
are thrown open for classes and dem- 
onstrations in painting, drawing, and 
sculpture, while during the week there 
is instruction in the folk arts, includ- 
ing sarape weaving, ceramics, lacquer 
work and glass-blowing. 

This all-inclusive, lively and imagi- 
native program draws about 1,000 to 
2,000 visitors daily, during the week, 
and on Sundays, often many thou- 
sands. It is a new experiment in the 
arts, part of a much broader program 
directed towards bringing art to an 
increasingly greater and greater pub- 
lic, 
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MUSIC OF 


ANCIENT MEXICO 


The National Museum of Archaeol- 
ogy has on exhibit currently a scholar- 
ly, yet vividly dramatic, exhibition of 
ancient musical instruments. Very lit- 
tle of the music composed for these 
instruments has survived in its pure 
form. At this exhibition, some of the 
music known to be ancient, of which 
good records have been made, is play- 


ed for visitors. 


Carlos Chavez, Mexico’s famous 
modern composer, absorbs Indian 
thythms, melodies, and sometimes 
the use of ancient instruments also, 
into his music. He is therefore prob- 
ably the country’s most sensitive au- 
thority on the subject. In 1949, the 
Museum of Modern Art of New York 
presented a series of Mexican concerts, 
underscoring especially, ancient music. 
Chavez, who directed the concerts, 
wrote an enlightening introduction. In 
it he said: 


“Before Europeans arrived on this 
continent, there flourished in Mexico 
civilizations or cultures which present- 
day archaeology and history are learn- 
ing to understand and relate to each 
other. I do not believe that anyone 
could separate specific musical char- 
acteristics of each of the known cul- 
tures (Archaic, Toltec, Maya, etc.) in 
the same way as it is possible to define 


separate characteristics in architec- 
ture, sculpture, and ceramics. This 
does not necessarily mean that such 
musical characteristics have ceased to 
exist, but only that we do not rec. 
ognize them. On the other hand, we 
do know precisely the degree of prog- 
ress Which Aztec culture achieved... 
“Among the Aztecs, music achieved 
the marks of a true artistic culture. 
It filled a role of real social impor- 
tance in government, religion, and 
war. It was a true state institution, 
and was the object of special study 
and cultivation. In his Monarquia In- 
diana, Fray Juan de Torquemada, a 
Spanish missionary of the XVIth cen 
tury, wrote a vivid description, from 
which I quote certain salient points: 


One of the principal things which they had 
in all this land was Songs and Dances, as 
much to solemnify the Fiestas of their De- 
mons as to honor Gods whom they thought 
to honor in this manner and for their own 
joy and solace. For this reason, and because 
it was a thing on which they counted much 
in each Village, each Gentleman in his house 
had a Band of Musicians, with its Singers, 











Musicians from an Aztec codex 





Dances 


its composers of 
these, 
tried 
their manner of Meters or Couplets. And 
when they were good, they were kept very 


and Songs, and 
in order to show their imagination 


to know how to arrange Songs in 


busy, as the Gentlemen in their Houses on 
many days sang in a subdued voice. Or- 
dinarily they sang and danced in the princi- 
pal Fiestas, which took place every twenty 
days, and in others of less importance. The 
Dances of most importance were in the Pla- 
zas, other times in the house of the most 
important Gentleman, in his patio, for all 
the Gentlemen had great patios: they danced 
also in the house of other Gentlemen and 
Leaders. When they had won some victory 
in War, or created a new Gentleman, or 
married some important Lady, or for any 
other occasion, the Masters composed a new 
Song, in addition to the usual ones which 
were used in the Fiestas The day they 
had to dance, the first thing in the morning 
they put a great mat in the middle of the 
plaza, where the instruments were placed, 
and all the musicians robed themselves in 
the House of the Gentleman, and came out 
singing and dancing. Sometimes the dances 
began in the morning and sometimes at the 
hour which is now that of High Mass, and 
at night they went around the Palace sing- 
ing, and there they ended the song, and 
sometimes they danced far into the night, 
even up to midnight 
struments. One was high and round, thick- 
er than a Man, about five hands high of very 
good wood, hollow and elaborately carved. It 
was painted on the outside 
ing of this Instrument they placed the skin 
of a Deer which had been cured, and was 
stretched from the edge towards the middle 
They stretched and pressed this in certain 
places to make the higher and lower tones 
The large drum was played with the hands, 
and this one was called a Huehuetl. The 
other, being made differently, was played 
with sticks like the Instruments of Spain, 
and this one was called a Teponztli. 


There were two in- 


Over the open- 


“Among the Aztecs,” Chévez contin- 
ues, “music also played a purely 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Do-it-yourself 


HOW TO SPEAK WITH THE HANDS 


(a personal 


Dear Editor: 


The piece about How to Speak with 
the Hands, in your June issue, was 
very enlightening to this reader. You 
see, as the Leading Student in my 
school in Conversational Spanish, I 
was excused from finals last semester 
and awarded a trip to Mexico. My fam- 
ily drove with me, as my father be- 
came somewhat troubled when he put 
himself to considering how Conversa- 
tional I might be if I traveled alone. 

Our trip to Mexico City was une- 
ventful, since we stopped only at hotels 
and gas stations and before I could 
even open my mouth I was addressed 


= 


in English. I quieted my younger 
brother, who has red hair and is not 
troubled by either culture or tact, by 
informing him that this was a road 
traveled by unstudied tourists and that 
I would demonstrate my Conversation- 
al Spanish as soon as we arrived in 
Mexico City, where the natives would 
feel more at home about speaking 
their own language. 

We arrived in Mexico City in the 
evening. I was driving, so that I would 
be able to ask directions. As we reach- 
ed the end of the broad avenue that 
goes toward the city I saw a uniformed 
young man standing on a small circu- 
lar platform in the middle of the street: 
He was waving a red lantern, and so 
I stopped to wait for him to bring out 
a green lantern. He blew his whistle 
and swung the lantern more vigorously. 
I am also an A student in Driver Edu- 
cation and so, of course, I waited 
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patiently. The line of cars behind me 
began to blow their horns at the police- 
man. He blew his whistle at them 
and waved his hand at me to show me 
I should stay just where I was. He 
kept making the same motion and 
blowing his whistle more loudly. Mean- 
while behind me the cars set up a reg- 
ular cacaphony of horn blowing and 
there I was, caught in a battle be- 
tween the Law and some 30 local driv- 
ers, 

Finally the policeman stepped down 
from his stand and I was sure he was 
going to reprimand the drivers for 
their noise. Instead, he came right to 
me. With his hand, he made circles in 
the air. I watched, pleasantly puzzled, 
and then he began to rap on the win- 
dow of my door. How clever, I thought. 
He is showing me how to roll the win- 
dow down, which I promptly did. 

“What's the matter?” he said (in 
English!) “Motor dead?” 

“Indeed not,” I told him. “I am wait- 
ing for you to tell me to go ahead.” 

“T’ve been signalling for you to go 
ahead for the last five minutes,” he 
said. “Go ahead.” 

“Gracias,” I said, and smiled smugly 
at my brother. I waved goodbye to the 
policeman but he beckoned me to come 
back. I stopped again. 

“Well, go ahead,” he said. 

“IT thought you said come back,” I 
said, now rather bewildered. 

“I said goodbye,” he said. “Like 
this,” and again he beckoned me to go 
towards him. I did not have any more 
patience to spend on this peculiar man, 
and furthermore, the horns behind me 
had now become altogether deafening. 
I drove ahead, and was suddenly pass- 
ed by two cars. Both drivers were red- 
faced; one of them waved a sort of V 
for victory sign at me, made of fore- 
finger and little finger; the second 
made circles close to his head with his 
forefinger, which he then pointed at 
me; presumably telling me I could now 
roll my window up again. It was only 
later I learned that they were calling 
me names! 

With my mother directing me from 
a map, we drove straight to our hotel. 
I started to park in a free space I saw, 
when suddenly a man jumped out and 
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began to waggle a finger at me. Back 
and forth. I continued to park, and he 
continued to waggle. “No” he yelled 
at me (I do not know whether he was 
speaking Spanish or English, since as 
any first semester student knows it is 
the same in both languages). He point- 
ed to another parking spot. 

Scarcely had I moved to that spot to 
begin to park when the man who wag. 
gled began to make wild swimming 
motions with his hands. I decided to 
pay no more attention to this nonsense. 
I parked the car. As soon as this was 
accomplished, the swimming stopped. 
As it turned out, this was his way of 
telling me I was okay, and to move 
right on in! 
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As we got out of the car, a small 
boy popped up in front of me. With 
one finger, he pulled down the corner 
of his eye and pointed at the car. 
“Ojo,” he said. Naturally, I imagined 
he was referring to the headlights. 
“No ojos,” I told him kindly. “Ldmpa- 
ras.” (Not eyes, headlights, is what I 
said.) Again he pulled down the cor- 
ner of his eye most ludicrously. 
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“Yo lo cuido,” he said. That means 
‘J take care of it.” I now understood 
that he most probably had some sort 
of eye trouble. “Yes,” I said to him, 
“you do just that;” except, of course, 
I said it in Conversational Spanish. 

We decided to have supper before 
registering. As we walked into the res- 
taurant, the head waiter met us, count- 
ed us, and held up four fingers. “How 
interesting,” I thought. “They have a 
srt of sign language here!” It was 
then I began to wonder uneasily if 
perhaps some of the cther gestures I 
had seen belonged to this same sign 
language. 

Well, let me tell you, the restaurant 
was simply filled with it. Practically 
all the people there seemed to be writ- 
ing things in the air with their fingers. 
One man kept taking bites of his din- 
ner and pulling on an imaginary bell- 
cord suspended from his chin. (This 
means “beard,” which in turn equals 
“wonderful.”) Another young man de- 
scribed a sort of figure 3 in the air as 
I walked past his table. And this is 
supposed to be a compliment! 


Right next to our table, a handsome 
elderly man was saying to his com- 
panion something to the effect that 
what made her think he had another 
sweetheart. Instead of answering, she 





merely bared her teeth and tapped 
with her fingernail on what I believe 
was her left canine incisor. “I could 
tell her what she’ll get from you,” said 
the woman, but she said nothing more; 
she merely slapped the palm of her 


right hand against the elbow of her 
bent left arm. In your last issue you 
explained this one, and a great light 
dawned. Elbow! Who would imagine 
that elbow means stingy? 

Well, I did get to practice a little 
Conversational Spanish of the simpler 
kind during our two days in Mexico 
City. I had missed our class lesson on 
ordering lunch and dinner, so had to 
ask for avena y pan tostado (oatmeal 
and toast) each meal. I did not dare 
look at the English side of the printed 
menu (perhaps you never had a Young. 
er Brother), but he and my parents 
had no such scruples, and enjoyed par- 
ticularly good looking broiled filet 
mignon. 

I think, perhaps, that if my father 
had not been so stuffy about my Con- 
versation, I might have struck up a 
talk with the young man who drew 
3s in the air, who most certainly would 
have been able to explain this fascinat- 
ing Spanish we were never taught in 
school. 

Yours very truly, 
Jo Ann Stearns 
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Quote 


Worth Remembering 


“The right to be free is not 
sufficient; we must deserve to 


be free.” 


ADOLFO RUIZ CORTINES 


PRESIDENT OF MExIco 


in his address on 
Freedom of the Press Day 
June 7, 1956. 


This advertisement is sponsored 
as a public service by the Cia. 
Impulsora de Empresas Eléc- 


tricas, S. A. 
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MUSIC OF ANCIENT MEXICO 


lyric part. Fray Bernardino de Saha- 
gun preserved Aztec poetry which tells 
us of the contemplative and delicate 
interior life of the Indian poets. All 
this poetry was sung. Its music must 
have been completely distinct from the 
military music and that of the great 
dance ceremonies. .. 


yt 
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“Besides the chroniclers (Torquema- 
da, Sahagun, and many others) we 
have another unquestionably reliable 
source of information: the archaeologi- 
cal instruments preserved in museums. 
The study of these instruments indi- 
cates the existence of true musical cul- 
ture among the ancient Mexicans. We 
would ill be able to talk of musical cul- 
ture among the Aztecs if we did not 
have proof that their music was regu- 
lated in conformity with a well-estab- 
lished system. The Aztecs understood 
and applied the natural phenomenon 
of harmonics, For this understanding, 
the sea snail’s shell was of prime im- 
portance. 

“The antiquity of the use of the 
shell is not easy to determine, but it 
seems likely that it long antedated the 
Aztecs. The shells of Teotihuacan 
tend to prove that peoples at least as 
early as the Toltecs made use of it. 
The marine snail-shell provided a long 
tube serving the same purpose as in 
ancient Oriental] cultures was served 
by the animal horn. In playing it - 
which the Indians did for perhaps 
thousands of years — they received a 
music lesson from nature. A _ shell 
preserved in the National Museum of 
Mexico produces the following scale: 
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“The first harmonic is not produced; 
those indicated between parentheses 
are produced with difficulty. The rest 
are beautifully and powerfully sound- 
ed with great ease. With this instru- 
ment the Indians of our America dis- 
covered a natural scale, that of the 
so-called natural harmonics. This 
scale obeys a series of acoustic laws 
ed could not easily be overthrown or 
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which are the basis of the musica] 
system of the occident. The Indians 
based on this scale the foundation 
(conscious or instinctive) of a musica] 
system using octaves, fifths, and 
thirds. Applying this knowledge, they 
obtained their pentatonic scale with. 
out semitones: 






“It is clear that the Indians learn. 
ed this lesson well, and put it into 
practice consistently: not one of the 
Aztec instruments produces sounds out. 
side this system. The teponztle is a 
cylindrical piece of wood, hollowed 
out to produce the sound box, Two 
wooden tongues, parts of the same 
cylinder, produce two different notes, 
Various archaeological teponaztles 
produce the following intervals: fifth, 
fourth, major third, minor third, and 
major second. Various museums of the 
world have examples of the great In. 
dian drum called huehuetl. It is of 
one piece, the hollowed-out trunk of a 
tree. A membrane is stretched over 
the top of the cylinder, while the bot- 
tom is left open to permit the vibra- 
tions to emerge. Huehuetls are con. 
structed in many sizes. There were a 
multitude of percussion instruments 
made of various materials bronze 
rattles, wooden and bone rasps called 
omichicahuaztlis, ocarinas, whistles of 
every size, and true flutes of clay, of 
which there are many examples in 
the National Museum of Mexico. All 
of these instruments use the pentatonic 
scale... 

“It will be understood that a musical 
tradition so strong, complete and root: 


supplanted. The conquistador did not 
combat it. From the beginning he 
accepted the continuation of the pagan 
rites, merely adapting them to Chris 
tianity. For this reason it is still pos 
sible, in the atria of many churches 
in small towns, and in the great re 
ligious processions, to hear the Indians 
playing the huehuetl, the teponaztle, 
and their little flutes.” 
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la casa del buen gusto 


WHILE 
IN MEXICO 


VISIT 


Sanbonse 


IN MEXICO CITY 


3 restaurants 
FAMOUS FOR FINE FOOD 


@ MADERO 4 
@ DEL PRADO ARCADE 
@ REFORMA 45 


ZsTORES 


with a complete assoriment 
of native arts and crafts and 
European cameras, watches 
perfumes, and many more 
items. 


Sanborne 


in Monterrey, N. L. 
ESCOBEDO 920 
one block from the Central Plaza 
patio restaurant 
gift shop and 
soda fountain... 








INFORMATION SERVICES 


A. M. A. (Asociaci6n Mexicana Fm 
—— Berlin 6. Affiliated 
with the A. A. A. Reciprocal cour- 
tesies tc members. In case of emer- 
gency, call 35-27-35. 


American Embass 
fragua. Tel. 


American Societ 
36-35-60 or 36-5¢ 


A. N. A. (Asociaci6én Nacional Auto- 
movilistica). Sullivan 51. Affiliated 
with A. A. A. Services both to 
members and non-members. Emer- 
gency phone number: 3. 


Reforma and La- 
5-00. 


pastene 71. Tel. 


Benjamin Franklin Library, Niza 53. 


Mexico City Daily Bulletin. Gémez Fa- 
rias 41. Tel. 16-69-60. General tour- 
ist information. 


Mexican-North American Cultural In- 
stitute, errs © 115. Tel. 25-16-54, 
25-16-55, 25-16- 


National Tourist Department, Judrez 
89. neral travel information. 


a Travel Club, Judrez 89. High- 
cell information. Publishes an ex- 
= - autc travel bulletin in Eng- 











IN THE SHOPS 


Most of Mexico’s fine buys sail mer- 


rily across the U. S. border under the 
exemption limits permitted for vaca- 
tioners traveling in this country. But 
there are restrictions: some articles 
may not be taken into the United 
States, others may not be taken into 
certain States, and others enter only 
under certain regulations. Most shop 
owners know the restrictions better 
than any tourist, and an ethical sales- 
man will warn you if your eyes and 
dollars light on a restricted item. But 
it’s wise to know the limitations your- 
self, before you set out on a shopping 
spree. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
cooperates with the Bureau of Cus- 
toms in preventing the entry of inju- 
rious insect pests and plant diseases. 
The Bureau enforces special regula- 
tions affecting fruits, vegetables, plants 
and plant products: you cannot take in 
certain specified fruits, vegetables, 
plants, cuttings and seeds, Other kinds 
of plants and unprocessed plant prod. 
ucts must be inspected or treated be- 
fore you can take them home with 
you. 

If you know ahead of time that you 
want to take with you plants and plant 
products, the best way to avoid any 
difficulty or delay is to make arrange- 
ments in advance. Applications for im- 
port permits or requests for informa- 


































SPOTS 


Jacaranda, Génova 44. Restaurant-night 


club next door to the Hotel Monte 
Cassino. Pleasant atmosphere en 
hanced by two orchestras, Mexican 
and French. Current entertainment, 
music and dances of African origin. 
The modern architecture and un.- 
usual illumination of the gardens 
and waterfall add to the enjoyment. 
Minimum. 


Versalles, Hotel del Prado. For a brief 
period only, Patachou, the famous 
French singer. Her successor in this 
elegant supper club will probably 
be the Italian vocalist Katina Ra 
nieri. Minimum. 






Nicte-Ha, Hotel de] Prado, Bar with 
striking decor, Music every night, 
with the Cuban actress Wanani - 
personality-plus. Show from 10 to 

11 pm. 


Quid, restaurant-bar on Puebla near 
Insurgentes. Good food in a distin 
guished atmosphere. From 10:30 to 
11 pm, the internationally known 
Mexican singer Elvira Rios. Pianist 
Pepe Jaramillo and organist Nacho 
Garcia provide music from 9 pm. 


La Fuente, Insurgentes 890. This res- 
taurant is presenting the artistic 
sensation of the moment, Ernesto 
Hill Olvera, who makes his organ 
sing, a novel experience that may 
be enjoyed at 11 pm and 1:30 am. 


Chanteclair, Hote] Reforma. Night club. 
Music by Ramén Marquez and his 
orchestra, and singer Anne Marie at 

11 pm and 1 am. No minimum, 


Hotel Bamer. In the Bamerette: appear 
ing daily from 6 to 11 pm, the pop 
ular composer Vicente Garrido. In 
the restaurant-bar: same _ hours, 
singer Tomma Jean and her two pia. 

nos. 


Capri. Hotel Regis. Plush supper club, 
presenting daily Marianela de Mon.- 
tijo with her Spanish ballet, and 
Mexico’s leading tenor, Pedro Var- 

gas. Minimum. E.M.T. 
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The best of Native Art 
centers of Mexico, and 
on display for you 
to enjoy and buy 





NATIONAL MUSEUM OF NATIVE 
ART AND CRAFTS 
sudrez No. 44, Mexico, OD. F 


MUSEUM OF CERAMICS 
Tlaquepaque, Jalisce 
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IN THE SHOPS 


tion on such importations should be 
addressed to the Import and Permit 
Unit, Plant Quarantine Branch, 209 
River Street, Hoboken, N. J. 


The Bureau of Customs also coop- 
erates with the Department of Agricul- 
ture in enforcing laws and regulations 
to prevent the entry of foreign animal 
diseases, particularly rinderpest and 
foot and mouth disease. The U.S. bor- 
der was recently opened to Mexican 
cattle as a sign that these diseases 
have been abolished in Mexico. Never- 
theless, the entry of foreign cured and 
cooked meat, such as bacon, hams, 
sausages, bologna, salami and the like 
(including this country’s fine chorizo) 
is restricted under such specialized re- 
quirements that the average tourist 
could not conform to them. 


The entry of pets (cats, dogs, mon- 
keys and such birds as parrots and 
parakeets) is subject to the regulations 
of the Public Health Service, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. For information regarding im- 
ports of this nature, write to the Sur- 
geon General, Public Health Service, 
Washington 25, D. C., or contact the 
nearest Public Health Service quaran- 
tine officer. 


Any foreign article bearing a trade- 
mark recorded in the Treasury Depart- 
ment —and this includes many kinds 
of perfume, cameras, watches, etc. — 
cannot be taken in without the consent 
of the trademark owner. But you can 
import such items, quite within the 
law, if you strip off the label or tag 
that bears the trademark. 


The U. S. Government allows you to 
import one gallon of alcoholic beverage 
and 100 cigars, if the State of your 
destination also permits such quanti- 
ties. But if your State is dry, Customs 
officers will not release liquors with 
that destination. You will be allowed 
a quart, if your State says so, and 
more, accordingly, up to the full Fed- 
eral quota. 


There are no restrictions on clothing, 
baskets, silver and other typical prod- 
ucts of Mexico. But if anything re- 
sembling plants or meat products, live 
animals, tobacco or trademarked items 
catches your fancy, you'll save your- 
self money and grief by checking with 
authorities before you make your pur- 
chase. M.L. 








A New Way to Travel 
in Mexico 


300-page pocket guidebook 


With the most up-to-date travel in- 
formation on the entire Republic. 
What you need fo know about: 


@ Climate and conditions 

@ Transportation 

@ Accommodations and food 

@ Customs regulations 

@ Historic and famous things to 
see plus 

@ Maps of Mexico City and the 
Republic 


Helps you enjoy your trip to the 
fullest. 

Copies mailed postage pre-paid. 

Mail your personal check or money 
order for $1.50 (U.S.) to Inter- 
American Tourist Bureau of Infor- 
mation. 


Mercaderes 5! México 19, D. F. 











WELLS FARGO 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Your Travel Headguarters 


in Mexico 


- Have your mail sent in 
our care (without charge.; 


- Reservations for sight- 
seeing tours, air, rail, 
ship, hotels. 

- Hotel Rancho Telva- Taxco 


Owned and Operated by our 
Company. 
- Information on any phase 
of travel. 
Ath jor llustraled folders 
pre. 


WELLS FARGO & CO. EXPRESS, S. A. 


TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 


AV. JUAREZ 8 MEXICO, D. F. 
TEL. 18-52-60 


(AFFILIATED WITH AMERICAN 
EXPRESS) 
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sMART STOPS 


along the avenues of Mexico City’s attractive, newest 


shopping district... 
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GALERIA PROTEO 


EXCLUSIVE AGENTS FOR THE FOL- 
LOWING ARTISTS AND SCULPTORS: 


Judson Briggs Felipe Orlando 


Pedro Coronel Patric 

José Luis Cuevas Juan Soriano 

Enrique Echeverria Vlady 

Gironella Héctor Xavier 

Maka Jiménez-Botey 
GENOVA 34 MEXICO, D. F. 














KONDITORI 
Danish Coffee Shop 
Break{ast, Snacks, 
European Pastries 














Genova 61 





JAY'S 
NIZA 38 
TEL. 35-77-26 
SIZZLING STEAKS & HAMBURGERS 


CHARCOAL BROILED 
From 12 Noon 
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KOSHER 3 WAYS 


Cus of the newest and fastest-grow- 
ing branches of Mexico City’s cosmo- 
politan food patterns is strictly kosher, 
which itself is one of the most cos- 
mopolitan of cuisines. Mexico, which 
has received numbers of Jewish im- 
migrants from all over the world in 
the past several decades, now has a 
number of restaurants and delicates- 
sens that offer not only the favorites of 
Jewish cuisine in the U.S. — mostly a 
blend of German, Viennese, Polish and 
Russian food favorites but also 
Spanish and Turkish dishes, brought by 
Sephardic Jews, and even some Mex- 
ican variations. We had ourselves a 
pastrami taco the other day, and we 
invite you to try to beat this in mix- 
ing and matching! 

Three restaurants in Mexico City rep. 
resent the three major branches of 
this cuisine, and each offers special at- 
tractions in addition to good food. 

Newest and most novel is Carmel, 
a restaurant-coffee shop-art gallery at 
Génova 70, run by poet Jacobo Glantz, 
who likes good food and good art and 
makes good business out of the com- 
bination. Carmel combines a small and 
charming art gallery that shows the 
work of contemporary artists with a 
patio dining room and _ street-view 
lunch counter that offer the treats of 
Mexican, Viennese and Russian cook- 
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KNIFE AND FORK 


(Continued from page 27) 


ing. So you can sit in the rear and eat 
gulyash and watch the artists stream 
by, or stand in the art gallery and 
watch the strudel stream by, or sit at 
the front counter and munch bagels 
and watch the tacos stream by. 


City favorite for Jewish-American 
cooking is the Mignon, at Puebla 173, 
which is run by a couple of Mexico 
City College grads who spent their 
student years being hungry, and have 
since mended their ways. Mrs. Regina 
Shore, who manages the place, is a 
whiz of a cook in the Molly Goldberg 
tradition which her slenderness belies. 
Friday dinners here mean loaded 
tables of chopped chicken livers and 
gefilte fish and carrot tzimmes. Mrs. 
Shore also produces some fine pastries, 
particularly nut cake, which rarely 
gets to the customers because Mr. 
Shore, who slices the corned beef and 
is also a practicing psychologist, eats 
most of it as soon at it comes from 
the oven. 


Miguel, at the corner of Cérdoba 
and Coahuila, is the sort of place 
gourmets like to brag about dis- 
covering. The tables are rickety and 
there is no noticeable smell of fresh 
paint in the place, and the food is 
quite often magnificent, particularly 
the chopped eggplant appetizer and 
lamb baked with cracked wheat, This 
is Jewish food in the Turkish tradi- 
tion, which was developed by Jews 
who fled Spain in the 16th century and 
went to Turkey to live until the early 
20th century, when many of them mov. 
ed on to Mexico. Lamb, eggplant, 
onions, tomatoes, sweet peppers and 
yoghurt can be put together in a sur- 
prising number of ways, and Miguel’s 
is a good place to prove it. M.L. 





IF YOU WANT THE BEST 
TRAVEL WITH 


INTERNATIONAL HOLIDAY TOURS, S. A. 


Refarm2z 1-9/0 México, D. Q 


35-38-87 
46-86-23 


TEL. 46-89-34 
46-83-77 











TEOTIHUACAN 


(Continued from page 13) 


almost complete reconstruction of en- 
tire segments that has been possible. 
On one of the walls at Atetelco is dem- 
onstrated the process by which a 
mural can be reconstructed with only 
bits and pieces available. A striking- 
ly naturalistic picture there represents 
a club-footed youth with a flowery 
double speech hook coming from his 
mouth, proclaiming that despite his 
deformity he was a notable orator. 
The pottery of Teotihuacan, which is 
the archaeologist’s most valuable tool 
in dating and tracing the course of a 
culture, is divided into four groups, 
Teotihuacan I through IV. The class- 
ifications which distinguish the periods 
capsulize the whole history of Teoti- 
huacan — from archaic-transition (1) 
through classical (II and III) to ba- 
roque-decadent (IV), Pottery from the 
first period is crude, including tiny 
figures with incised features, and only 
the beginning of some of the charac- 
teristics which label Teotihuacan pot- 
tery of II and III, among them the 
typical straight-sided pots, mounted on 
three legs, with a conical lid. During 
the classical period they invented a 
great variety of forms, techniques and 
decorative motifs, as well as the use 
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of molds. Period IV was simply a 
complicated presentation of a few of 
the previous styles. 

Sometime in the 8th or 9th century 
there appears to have been a religious 
uprising with complete destruction of 
the city as a metropolis. Economie 
pressure on the inhabitants, possibly 
resulting from demands by the priests 
for more temples, thus decreasing the 
number of agricultural workers, plus 
the denudation of the surrounding for. 
ests for construction materials, af. 
fecting the climate and the water sup. 
ply, caused the people to rebel and 
scatter, 

And for all those who passed through 
the Dead City, in the years before the 
Spaniards arrived, it assumed the 
guise of a Sanctuary, of the Home of 
the Gods, a place heavy-hung with 
mystery, a pilgrimage place and, in 
some myths, the place where man was 
created and learned the arts of civi- 
lization. The great Moctezuma was 
carried there every 20 days (the Az 
tec calendar month) to leave offerings 
to the Supreme Beings. 

The supernatural still seems to be 
in residence there — especially after 
a drenching afternoon rain, when the 
sun breaks through, turning the 
heavens blue, the clouds chalk-white, 
and casting deep shadows along the 
sides of the Pyramid to the Sun. 
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